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Foreword 


Ishvani Kendra is publishing a small booklet for the bene- 
fit of many who have heard Fr. Subhash Anand’s talks as_ well 
as for those who are interested in the two vital subjects of the 
Church in India today : ‘* The Local Church ” and “ Incultura- 
tion.’’ A third topic on “ Self—Sufficiency ” will hopefully 
"appear at the next stage. 


Fr. Subhash Anand, born in 1943, did his Philosophical 
and Theological studies in Pune at the Papal Atheneum (now 
called Jnana Deepa Vidyapeeth ), his Indological studies in 
Dharwar, ( M. A. in Sanskrit in 1972) and, his Ph. D. on Bhaga- 
vata—Purana at the Banares Hindu University in 1977. Besides 
he is also a prolific writer in theological and indological journals 
and a challenging speaker at consultations and conferences. For 
long he served on the JDV staff in Pune and now teaches at 
St. Joseph’s Seminary, Allahabad. 


In these two articles, graphically written, without a heavy 
scientific apparatus, Fr. Anand aims to encourage reflection and 
cooperation of the many that seek to transfer the topics treated 
from theories into the real life of the Church in India today. 
The author presents both the topics as his own reflections, for 
which he owns responsibility, and will be happy to come into 
dialogue with his readers. 


Engelbert Zeitler, SVD 
( Director ) 
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The Local Church 


Renewal 


The Second Vatican Council was above all a pastoral coun- 
cil, more than any other Ecumenical Council. Its main concern 
was not doctrine but Christian life. It was not called to meet 
the threat of any heresy but to make the Church of Jesus Christ 
more meaningful to the people of our times. No doubt, there 
can be no profound pastoral renewal without an adequate theo- 
Jogical awareness and perspective. The Council documents 
provide the doctrinal foundation which is to serve as a_ basis for 
all renewal in thc Church. One of the most important insights 
of the Council is that the Church of Jesus manifests itself 
fully in the local community. Hence the Church Universal be- 
comes alive and effective to the extent that local communities 
live up to their vocation : to be the presence of the living Jesus 
in a given geographic historical context. Hence, if we wish to 
estimate the impact of the Council on the Church, the best 
question to ask is : Has the concept of the local Church become 
a way of life in the Church, or is it still the concern only of 
theologians ? One reason why the central idea of the Council 
has not been given the importance it deserves is that many, inclu- 
ding priests and bishops, have not fully understood this idea, 
much less its implications for their communities. This, I am 
afraid, is particularly true of India. 


Pre-Vatican II Ecclesiology 


The First Vatican Council was the climax of a centraliza- 
tion movement within the Church that was centuries old. If 
the Second Vatican Council may be said to be the council of 
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the People of God and their pastors, than the First Vatican 


Council was the council of the hierarchy and the Pope. After Me 


this Council, the Roman Catholic Church was like one big dio- 
cese, with the Pope as the head, and the bishops serving like | 
administrative assistants. The so—called dioceses were consi- 
dered administrative units and nothing more. Bishops required 
the permission of Rome even to allow nuns to wash purificators, 
etc ! We call this the pyramid model. At the top there was one 
person, the Pope, who ruled the Church with total authority. 
The Church had only to accept his decisions. This model repea- 
ted itself in the diocese where the Bishop was the sole head. 
He did what he wanted, without real consultation with his clergy. 
The same pattern operated in the parish where the assistant 
pastors were as good, in some cases, as the sacristan. The thou- 
ght of consulting the laity would be considered subversive to the 
unity of, and authority in the Church. 


In this defective ecclesiology, unity and uniformity were 
considered synonymous. Hence the only way of safeguarding 
the unity of the Church was to ensure uniformity in all ‘details. 
Latin was the language of the liturgy in the Roman rite even 
though only the priests and perhaps a handful of lay people 
understood this dead language. Just as a soldier of the Indian 
army dresses the same way in Kanyakumari as in Simla, so too 
priests in Tamilnadu dressed the same way for the liturgy as in 
Rome. Even though many Christians in India rarely eat meat, 
the law demanded that on Friday that they should abstain from 
meat, a practice that was meaningful in Europe. I could multiply 
examples to show that the Church was considered more like an 
army and less like the People of God. This army had its head- 
quarters in Rome, and from there were issued all the instructions 
that shaped her day to day life the wor!d over. The Bishops 
were faithful peons of the Roman Congregations. 


Before the Second Vatican Council the Church was seen 
more as an Institution having the means of salvation. Within 
this context, a practising Catholic was one who went to Mass on 
Sundays ! Such a defintion of a practising Catholic is not only 
defective but also dangerous ! The intensity of Catholic life was 
measured not by the quality of life but by the attendance at 
liturgy, much of which is unintelligible to the ordinary Christian, 
by devotions that even bordered on superstition, by pompous 
celebrations, by the wearing of scapulars and medals. You may 
find It very strange but it is true. I kncw a missionary who 
Tefused to believe that a particular person was a Catholic 
because he did not wear a medal. When people came to the 
sacrament of reconciliation they would feel awfully guilty if they 
did not come to mass on Sunday or on_ the first Friday, or if 
they ate meat on a Friday....Thus it was a piety which emphasized 
rituals, practices and observances. The emphasis was on things 
and not on persons. Priests who did not understand Latin, 
were told that they should still say their Breviary, in those days 
in Latin, beeause it was the prayer of the Church. In short, it 
was a Church in which the Sabbath became more important than 
man, and this was a distortion of what Jesus wanted of his disci- 
ples. I say all this not because [ wish to criticize the past, but 
to show the contrast between the two visions : the one before, 
and the other after, the Second Vatican Council. I am aware 
that I have at times over—simplified the situation, but I think 
that basically what I have said is true. 


The Ecclesiology of Vatican II 


While the discussion on the scheme of the Church was on 
in the Council hall, the Coordinating Committee made a_ very 
significant interventlon. They suggested that the chapter ‘The 
People of God’ be placed before that on the hierarchy. ThiS 
intervention is symbolic of the thrust of the whole Council: it 
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is concerned with the Church in as much as it is primarily a 
community of people. It is to serve this community that there 
exists in the Church a hierarchy and the whole sacramental. sys- 
tem, etc. This intervention emphasizes that the Church is a 
communion of communities, be they of different apostolic origin, 
metropolitan churches, dioceses, parishes, basic communities, 
etc. Second, by calling the Church “The People of God’’, the 
Council brings out the pilgrim character of the Church. It is a 
community on the march, moving towards its fullness, hence a 
community in search of the totality of God’s gifts to man, a 


community in which cooperation at all levels is vital because all 
have to contribute their mite towards thc building up. of the 


Kingdom of God, a Kingdom which is already present, but not 
yet fully actualized. Third, by placing the chapter on the 
hierarchy after that on the People of God, the Council underlines 
that element which is fundamental and common to all of us: 
we are first and foremost disciples of Jesus, and only subsequen- 
tly priests and bishops, etc. Thus the dignity of all Christians 
consists in belonging to Jesus, and not on holding some or the 
other office. Lastly, the Council, wishes to remind all concerned 
that the hierarchy is meaningful only to the extent that it is a 
service of the people, that all offices in the Church are an expre- 
ssion of the call to diakonia. This is the reason why one cannot 
be ordained a priest or a bishop without first being ordained a 
deacon. In order to be a leader in the Church, one must be a 
servant. Thus the providential intervention of the Coordinating 
Committee makes it clear that the Council is concerned with 
people, with persons. It is against this background that we 
have to understand all that the Council has to say about the 
Church and the various aspects of her life. We may try to 
represent this type of ecclesiology as the chain—model. A chain 
is made up of many links, and the strength of the chain lies in 
its weakest link, The Church is a chain made up of many difl- 
erent kinds of links, and these links in turn are made up of 


. Other links, The Church Universal is made up of patriarchates, 
of dioceses, of parishes, of basic communities ( that is the trend 
today, in some parts of the world ); these basic communities are 
made up of families which are constituted by individuals. In 
the pyramid model the importance is given to the top. In the 
chain—model one begins with the grass-root level. 


To understand the concept of the Local Church it is impor- 
tant to see it in the context of the mission of the Church Uni- 
versal. The Church is sent to all nations of all times, because 
all people are called to belong to the Kingdom of God. This 
one Kingdom expresses the common Fatherhood of God, the 
universal Lordship of Jesus, and the presence of His Spirit, 
the source of unity for a divided humankind, the source of life 
for a sin-ridden humanity. (LG 13/1) Hence the Church 
sends out Gospel preachers to all men, to plant the Church among 
all nations. (AG 6/4) The purpose of this missionary activity 
is to help in the birth of the Local Church, as the decree on the 
missionary activity of the Church has it : 


_* Thus from the seed of the Word of God, parti- 
cular Churches founded all over the world shall grow. 
With their own vigour and maturity, with their own 
hierarchy united to the faithful and the related means 
of leading a full Christian life sufficient!y established, 
these Churches shall play their own useful part in the 
activity of the entire Church.” (AG 6/4) 


Thus, we may offer a description of the Local Church: 
a community that has all the means to live a full Christian life. 
In concrete, this will mean : proclamation of the Word of God, 
sacramental participation in the Paschal Mystery of the Lord 
( this will imply the presence of a bishop ), and a full life of 
witness unto the Lord. This initial definition needs to be com- 
pleted, and this we shall do later. 
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If the: First Vatican Council gives supreme importance to the: 
Roman Pontiff, explaining: and ‘defining his.primacy and» infalli- 
bility, then the Second Vatican Council completed the ‘picture by. 
giving. the’ episcopacy the importance that really belongs: to’ it. 
It is this reevaluation of the episcopacy that results:in: the con- 
ciliar emphasis on the Local Church. The Council clearly teaches 
that the bishops are not the vicars of the Roman Pontiff, but. that 
they have authority that is proper to them, because they have 
been sent by the Father to exercise ministry in Christ’s. name, 
being His vicars and ambassadors. (LG,27) As they have the 
fuiness, of Orders, they can. ensure the fulness of sacramental 
life in their community. (LG 26) Within the Local.Church they 
are the principles and foundation. of. unity, and though their 
jurisdiction is limited to their. community, they are expected to 
have solicitude for the whole Church. This !s achieved through 
communion among the bishops and with the Pope. who is the 
‘« perpetual and visible principle and foundation”’ of unity of the 
whole Church. (LG 23) 


If the Council restored the episcopacy to its full significance 
then it does the same for the laity. A mature laity is another 
essential element of the Local Church. To quote the decree on the 
missions again : 


“The Church is not truly established nor has she 
a full life, nor is she a sign of Christ among men 
unless there is a working laity worthy of the name, as 
well as a hierarchy. The Gospel cannot be deeply 
embedded in the minds, in the life and work of any 
people without active presence of lay people. Hence | 
right at the foundation of a Church, great care must 
be taken to ensure a mature Christian laity.” (AG 21/1) 


The Church is sent not to save souls, but to bring” men: 
and women to the healing love of the Father. But human beings 
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“never live in a vaccuum. Their response to God and to their 
brethren is influenced by so” many factors. Hence the Church 
has to bring all these factors within the infiuence of the Gospel. 
Without the laity this is just not possible. Hence the hierarchy 
must accept and esteem the lay—apostolate. (AG 21/2) 


The Local Church is more than a territorial concept, more 
than, to a certain extent, an autonomous unit of an otherwise 
monolithic institution. Explaining the full significance of the 
Local Church, the Council says : 


“The work of planting the Church ina_ particular 
area or group; reaches, a definite.turning . point when 
the congregation of faithful is firmly established in the 
social life and to some extent adapted to the culture 
of the place, and is enjoying a certain ‘stability and 
durability.” (AG 19/1) 


This is vital to understand the concept’ of mission today : 
salvation of the whole man, not. merely of his soul. The Church 
has to bring to the Father through Jesus all the riches of the 
nations, riches which “are taken from the customs and traditions 
of the people from their wisdom and their teachings, their arts 
and sciences.” The Local. Church is not a sapling transplanted 
from a parent Church. It is the seed of the Gospel sown in 
diverse soils, germinating and growing in different ways, assimila- 
ting what a particular soil has to offer. (AG 22/1) This will 
mean that all aspects of the life of the Church will be permeated 
with this concern : the Word of God clothing itself—if that expr- 
ession is not too weak-—with the flesh of a particular place ata 
given moment in its history. In concrete, catechesis will use the 
media and language of that. place, the liturgy will be celebrated 
‘“‘in a manner that is suited to the people's mentality ’’ and local 
customs and’statutes are embodied in suitable canonical legislati- 
on.” (AG 19/2 ) 


The growth of the Local Church is not to be detrimental to 
the unity of the Church Universal. On the contrary, the more 
the Local Churches grow in their specific character, the more 
will they enrich the Church Universal. The primacy of the 
_ Roman Pontiff will foster communion among the various Local 
Churches and be the principle and foundation of the Church 
Universal. ( AG 22/3) Local Churches having common disci- 
pline, liturgy, theology and spirituality, tracing their origins to 
apostolic foundations will form a patriarchate. (LG 23/4 


UR 14/2) 
The Local Church in EVANGEL/I! NUNTIAND! 


On December 7th, 1965, the Fathers of the Second Vatican 
Council promulgated the decree on the missionary activity of the 
Church (Ad Gentes ). ‘‘Evangelization in the Modern World ” 
was the theme of the Synod of Bishops that met in October, 1974. 
The Bishops could not bring out a statement containing the fruits 
of their discussion. Hence they handed over to Pope Paul VI “ the 
fruit of all their labour, stating that they awaited from hima 
fresh forward impulse capable of creating within a Church still 
more firmly rooted in the undying power and strength of Pente- 
cost a new period of evangelization.” (EN 2/3) On December 
8th, 1975 ten years after the closing of the Second Vatican Coun- 
cil, ten years after the promulgation of the conciliar decree 
Ad Gentes, Pope Paul VI addresses the whole Church through 
his Apostolic Exhortation Evangelii Nuntiand/, Thus, this is more 
than merely a papal document. In a sense it is a synodal 


document. 


After reminding us that the Church of Jesus was meant to 
be universal, like ‘“‘ a great tree whose branches shelter the birds 
of the air, a net which catches fish of every kind, a flock which 
a single shepherd pastures, ” (EN 61/2), he goes on to add. 
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Nevertheless this universal Church is in practice 
incarnate in the individual Churches made up of such 
or such a language, heirs of a cultural patrimony, of a 
vision of the world, of an historical past, of a parti- 
cular human substratum. Receptivity to the wealth of 
the individual Church corresponds to a special sensiti- 
vity of modern man. (EN 62/1) 


The Pope further explains that the Local Church because 
*‘she puts down her roots ina variety of cultural, social and 
human terrains, she takes on different external expression and 
appearances in each part of the. world.”’ (EN 62/2) No 
| longer does unity demand uniformity ! The universal mission of 
the Church, and her local character are two essential poles 
of the same reality and hence one without the other would be 
self—negating. (EN 62/3) 


The local character of the Church becomes manifest when 
ways of praying, theological reflection, catechesis, secondary 
church—structures, and ministries reflect the riches and limitations 
of that place. (EN 63/1-2) This task of fostering the Local 
Church is very urgent, because “‘ it responds to the very deep 
aspirations of peoples and human communities to find their own 
identity ever more clearly.” (EN 63/3 ) 


Though the Pope emphasizes the fact that the idea of the 
Local Church is in harmony also with the thought-pattern of 
modern man, he warns us of two very real dangers : 


The first danger is that of a withering isolationism, 
and then, before long, of a crumbling away, with each 
of its cells breaking away from it just as it itself has 
broken away from the central nucleus. The second 
danger is that of losing freedom when, being cut off 
from the centre and from other Churches which gave 
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it strength and energy, it finds itself all alone anda 
prey to the most varied forces of enslavery and 
exploitation. (EN 64/2 ) 


In the first case, the emphasis on the local character ‘is so 
imbalanced that the need of being in receptive communion with 
other communities is not taken seriously. Today we have reali- 
zed that we cannot grow inisolation. While we should maintain 
our identity, we need also to learn from others, Second, there 
is a possibility that the emphasis on the local character is seen as 
total identity with the concerns of a nation or state. Criticism 
of the government would be seen as anti-nationalism, or the 
government would like to have a say in the running of the 
Church e.g., in appointment of bishops. Thus the prophetical — 
and pastoral freedom of the Church would be curtailed. Also 
communal forces in the name of the Local Church would try to 
dominate and even exploit cultural minorities. The opposite is 
also possible : a cultural minority in the church which happens 
to be the majority in the state can create problems for the 
others who are really the majority in the church but belong to 
some other state. | 


Factors explaining the Genesis of the Local-Church-Awareness 


As we have noted, the concept of the Local Church is very 
much in keeping with the thinking of the times. This is to be 
expected. The Church cannot remain immune to the thinking 
that goes on outside her official circles. The best example is 
the impact that Karl Marx has on Christian exegetes and 
theologians ! So too, the thinking, the ideas, that have shaped 
humanity in this century have also influenced the formation. of 
the renewed awareness within the Church of the place of the 
Local Church in the Church Universal. There is a new aware- 
ness of man that emphasizes the fact that all human beings aro 
free and equal. It is the function of the state to protect the 
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freedom of its citizens and to work against all structures of 
discrimination. Equality, liberty and fraternity that is the slogan 
also of our times. This kind of thinking has had its impact on 
the political life of the nations. We are witnessing the end of 
empires that once claimed different parts of the world as their 
colonies. We not only have national governments but also 
within the new—born nations we have an intense cultural revival. 
The nations are eager to discover their ancestral riches, and in 
this way to affirm their character. This is not merely a_ return 
to the past, but involves a discerning process to make the past 
meaningful to the present and act as a unifying force within the 
nation. Similarly powerful monarchies have been replaced by 
democracies. People think that as they are equal, they have a 
Tight to elect their rulers. Even when a government is elected, 
it cannot function in an absolutist manner. The principle of 
subsidiarity demands that the state does not take away from the 
individual what he himself can take care :of; so too, that the 
higher authority does not take over the function of the lower, 
whether individual or corporate. A government elected by the 
people remains accountable to the people who can depose it if 
the government belies the expectations of the electorate. 


In the past men have tried to discover the metaphysical 
nature of man. Today thinkers emphasize the historical context. 
He is never fully a victim nor the master of this context. He is 
never the child of his parents alone. He is made by history and 
he also makes history. Even his awareness of himself and 
his perception of reality are conditioned by his being in history, 
What was once considered essential may today appear as second- 
ary and vice versa. This, however, does not mean that there is 
nothing in common between the man of this century and that of 
the pre-Christian era. Man today as much needs thc love of a 


woman as did his great—~great-grand-father, but he will hesitate 
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to consider woman as subservient to himself as did his venerable 
ancestor. 

Recent New Testament studies give us a clearer picture of 
the nature of the Church. First, the very word ekklesia is 
used in at least four different senses in the New Testament : . 
1) the whole Church of Jesus, founded on Peter, the rock (Mt. 
16: 18). 2) the particular churches as in Jerusalem (Acts 11-22), 
or in Antioch (Acts 13.1) etc. 3) the Church as it is present 
in the house of believers, or what we may call the domestic 
church (Rom. 16:5} the Church in the house of Prisca and 
Aquila; or (Col. 4. 15: the church in the house of Nympha) 
4) the community of the faithful assembled for worship, or the 
liturgical gathering (I Cor. 11.18). In the Pauline letters we 
also have the expressions ‘‘ church of God ” and ‘ churches of 
God ” .In other words, the Church in the house of Nympha 1S 
as much the Church of Jesus as the Church in Jerusalem. 


When the New Testament is speaking of the churches, it is 
not merely making a distinction arising from the fact that different 
communities exist in different parts of the world. There is a- 
theological and administrative pluralism. The Christology of 
Paul is largely soteriological. Heis not concerned about the 
public ministry of Jesus. Mark thinks that to understand the 
death and resurrection of Jesus, it is necessary to understand his 
public ministry. Luke and Matthew go further back. The 
mission of Jesus is already given to us in his birth. All this 
does not satisfy John. For him to understand Jesus and his 
mission we need to understand the eternal Word. 


There was a difference of opinion on the question of cire- 
umcision. The Church in Jerusalem close as it was to the Jews 
and also because it was constituted by Jewish converts, felt that 
Christians should be circumcised. The Hellenists considered this 
an unnecessary burden. 
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All Churches of the New Testament were not organized in 
the same way. The Church in Jerusalem is headed by close 
disciples of Jesus. In the Pauline letters we have evidence of 
charismatic led communities. In these communities we have 
leaders who have emerged not due to any official appointment, 
but to their special qualities and by the acceptance of the comm- 
unity. In the pastoral letters we come across churches led by 
men who have been appointed leaders by the imposition of hands, 
i. e. hierarchy—led churches. Thus within the New Testament 
there is pastoral pluralism. | 


Recent New Testament studies have shown that for Paul 

“People of God’’ is the more fundamental definition of the Chur- 
ch. It is true that Paul also uses the expression ‘‘ The body of 
Christ”’, but he does this only to explain the relation of the Chris- 
tians among themselves. As People of God, the Church is seen 
"as the fulfillment of the promises given to Israel. It is acommunion 
of people scattered over the whole earth, just as Israel was made 
up of twelve tribes. As the Church of Jesus is catholic, it does 
not have any particular culture of its own, for if it did, it would 
cease to be catholic. Hence as the communion of peoples, it 
is necessarily unity in diversity because to be a Christian one 
need not give up his culture. 


In the New Testament we discover the Holy Spirit as the 
powerful. force that brings together the nations, with their various 
languages, into tie unity of love within the Church of Jesus 
{Acts 2:5). It is from Him that these are used to build up the 
one Church of Jesus Christ (I Cor. 12). He is given not only 
to the leaders of the Church, but to all who believe in Jesus, 
even before they are baptized. ( Acts 10.44-8 ), It is the presence 
of the Spirit in all of us that enables us to call God ‘Abba !” 
(Rom. 8.15). The Spirit is the source of Christian freedom. 
Jesus came to free man from all bondage even the bondage of 
law and religion. The Spirit continues this work of Jesus 


Ge, 


(Rom. 8, Gal. 4). Freedom implies creativity, spontaneity. This, in 


turn brings about a rich variety: one Spirit, but many gifts 


(1 Cor, 12. 11). Hence uniformity in the name of unity and 
over-centralization in the name of efficiency, both are sins again- 
st the Spirit of Jesus ! oa 


Another factor that deepened the awareness of the Local 
Church was the need to make the liturgy more meaningful to the 
community actually participating in it. Liturgy came to be under- 
stood in its true character : as proclamation of the Good News. 
The proclamation to be understood must be in the language of 
the community addressed. To be really Good News it must bring 
God’s saving word to this community, as it exists in a particular 
situation, burdened with its own problems and yet struggling to 
relate itself in love to others. People soon realized that a big 
community, or, to be more correct, a crowd does not really 
create a liturgical assembly just by bcing present under one roof. 
Mass in small groups, liturgical celebrations within the context of 
basic communities were experienced as much more meaningful. 


Closely related to liturgical renewal is the growing aware- 
ness among lay people of their mission in the Church. We had 
the Catholic Action movement : lay people trying to make 
Gospel values present in their sphere of secular action. We also 
have a host of lay associations, not merely for “‘pious’’ purposes 
but also for service and apostolic undertakings. Thanks to theo- 
logians like Congar, the laity, aad also the hierarchy, began to 
understand that the laity is as much part of the Church as the 


hierarchy. 


The insights of secular thinkers and biblical scholars have 
been nourishment for theologians. Theological reflection has 
helped to provide a clearer basis for the concept of the Local 
Church and also to spell out its implications. First, today we 
have a better idea of theology itself. It is not primarily a matt- 
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er of academic degrees, or classroom comprehension of abstract 
ideas. Theology is faith seekimg understanding. Theology is 
an attempt to bring to others the fruits of one’s contemplation. 
Thus theology, necessarily starts with the existential reality 
of the theologian, because faith and contemplation are 
existential realities. His faith-response to be authentic, his con- 
templation to be sound, needs contact with his historical and 
social context. Through theology the Christian tries to get a 
deeper grasp of what one believes, and, at the same time, to 
present it ina meaningful way to the people of his time, which 
means, once again, the historical and social context. 


Once again, the historical and social context 
of the people he wishes to address has to be _ constantly 
borne in mind otherwise what he says will be irrele- 
vant. That moment theology ceases to be theology, it passes 
into the domain of history of theology. Thus real theologizing 


always implies localization though not exclusively. 


Christology has always been the main concern of theologi- 
ans. But in our time it has received attention as never before. 
This has disturbed many who feel that the core of Christianity 
is being questioned. Others, however, feel that the findings of 
modern scholarship and reflection have enriched Christology. In 
the past theologians discussed the metaphysical effects of incar- 
nation : one person, two natures, God becoming man, etc. 
Today, incarnation is seen not as God becoming man, but as 
God entering history. This means that God’s presence is experi- 
enced within a particular society, at a given point in its history. 
The experience of God in the person of Jesus is very much linked 
with the religious and political past of the Jews. This does not 


mean that Jesus had nothing new to say. 
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He did, but what he said, he said in a language that could 
be understood by his immediate audience. By language I do 
not mean just a set of words, but the world of signs and symbols, 
myths and  thought—patterns. Earlier theologians, though 
professing the real humanity of Jesus, tended to be Docetist in 
their explanation : Jesus knew everything from the start. Today, 
theologians will admit . that within the consciousness of Jesus 
there was a real growth. 


It is not without reason that the Vatican II decrees on the 
Church, on Liturgy, and on the Missionary Activity of the 
Church, began by stating the trinitarian origin of the .Church, 
and consequently of her missioa ( LG 2-4; SC 5-6; AG 2-4) 
The Dogmatic Constitution on the Church, in fact, defines the 
Church in the words of St. Cyprian as a *‘ people made one with 
the unity of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. ” ( LG 4). 
This understanding of the Church as intimately linked with the 
Trinity in its origin throws light also on the nature of the Church, . 
In the blessed Trinity we have three persons who are unique and 
it is their uniqueness that constitutes their personhood. While 
being distinct they are perfectly united in love. This love is the 
affirmation of their difference. Thus the Church of Jesus is 
made up of unique persons, of unique communities. These have 
their distinctive character, and yet they are united in the love 
that is the gift of the Risen Lord : the Holy Spirit. Thus what 
unites the Church is not a monolithic liturgy, not a code of 
canon law but the bond of love founded upon the common faith 
that God reveals Himself in Jesus as the Father of all, and this 
Father gives us the Spirit of Jesus so that like Jesus we too 
might call Him “‘ Abba”! Our distinctive characteristics are the 
gifts of this loving Father and, it is not His will that we suppress 
them in order to love Him. To do so would be a negation of 
His. love. 


if the communion within the Trinity is the pattern for 
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eommunion in the Church, thea we have a new understanding of 
catholicity. The Church of Jesus is catholic not because she is 
sent to all nations or because she happens to be present every- 
where in the world. She is catholic because she gathers the 
nations together in the love of the Father, alove that accepts the 
other as the other. The catholicity of the Church is not the 
levelling down of differences, but the acceptance and fostering of 
the riches of the nations, that are given to Jesus as his inheritance. 
(AG 22.1) 


Closely related to this understanding of catholicity is the 
integral concept of mission that is commonly put forward by 
missiologists today. The Church is sent not to save souls, but 
to save the whole man. By this is meant that not only develop- 
ment but also the permeating of cultures by Gospel values is the 
task of the Church, Apart from this the work of proclaiming the 
Good News will be largely ineffective. To live a fully human 
and therefore Christian life, human beings need not only to know 
the Good News, but also sufficient food, clothing, housing and 
other basic facililies. Also the milieu in which they live needs 
to be helpful, for their self-development is always within the 
context of a society with its culture. 


Renewal in liturgy and theology always has its impact on 
spirituality. Today faith is seen not as the acceptance of dogmas, 
but the meeting of the believer with the Risen Lord. This enco- 
unter takes place not in a vacuum, but in the concrete historico— 
3ocial context of the individual, The Church is primarily an 
event and only secondarily a system of dogmas, laws, rituals, etc. 
The secondary elements are always subservient to her primary 
task : to make the Risen Lord present to man and woman in 
their concrete situation. It is this emphasis on the person of 
Jesus that is vital for understanding contemporary trends in 
Spirtuality. 


The emphasis on the person of Jesus, however, should not 
be seen as a return to medieval Christomonism. The Christian 
faith is not merely the relation of the believer with Jesus, but 
also the relation of one believer with the other believers. In 
other words, the event of the Church is by its very nature a 
community, acommunitiy in a partcular historico—social context, 
for that is how communities normally exist. These communties 
are in mutual communion. This communion does. not demand 
that one community blindly accepts the norms of another, not 
even that of Rome. Today, as the Vatican II decree on religious 
life states, obedience has always to’ be a responsible human act. 
(PC 14) Loyalty and obedience demand that at times we have to 
exercise responsible dissent. This is nothing new. Already in 
the New’ Testament we sce that Paul, who once persecuted the 
Church, Publicly denounces the double standards of Peter, the 
Prince’ of the Apostles (Gal 2.11-14). The Locai Churches have 
to accept and assert their autonomy, of course within the comm- 
union of churches. | 


Some Implications of the Local—Church—Concept 


First and foremost, the Local Church is possible if we seri- 
ously accept the need to decentsalize the Church. As we explained, 
in the pyramid model, all authority. is vested in one person, the 
Pope. The Bishops are merely his peons. This approach. if it 
ever existed, is abandoned atleast theologically. But as.we know 
from the history of the.Church. theology and practice do not 
always. go together. Hence even though today weaccept the idea 
of coresponsibility and collegiality, is it perhaps even today. sull 
more of a_ theological. concept than a reality in the Church ? 
The need of decentralization is felt not only in the relations of the 
various local churches with Rome, but also within the local 
churches. In other words, coresponsibility has to become a way 
of life at all levels in the Church. Just as there is the synod of 
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bishops, there ought to be a diocesan council, a parish council, 
etc. Today no authority in the Church can do what it likes. 
There has to be due consultation, a consultation that is charact- 
erized by real openness. The avduse of authority is as harmful 
to the Church as disobedience, if not more. 


Just as the formation of the Local Church implies the dece- 
ntralization of authority, so too it implies the formation of more. 
meaningful communities within the Local Church. Today many. of 
our parishes are too big. The liturgical assembly becomes more of a 
crowd than a community. The emphasis seem; to be on solemnity 
rather than on meaning. The formation of basic communities is 
important, for only then the reality of the Church as a communi- 
ty becomes a day to day affair, and not just the anonymous 
gathering for the Sunday liturgy. 


The decentralization of authority does not mean merely that 
the lower ranks of the hierarchy have a great say in the govern- 
ment of the Church, but also that the laity have their rightful say. 
We need to declericalize the Church. Unfortunately, we are 
reluctant to learn alesson from history: clericalization has always 
proved detrimental to the life of the Church. The laity should 
be given their due place at all levels of consultation within the 
Church, because the Church is the concern of all Christians, and 
not the private business of the hierarchy. We will have to rethink 
the sacramental ministry of the hierachy : should only ordained 
ministers confer the sacraments they are now expected to confer? 
Cannot a lay person, man or woman, be the proper minister of 
some of the sacraments? Do we not need to create new ministries 
within the Church to meet the local needs ? Can the lay people 
not assume the leadership of basic communities ? Cannot the 
financial aspects of the parish and the diocese be entrusted to 
competent lay people ? 

The formation of the Local Church will mean that we are 


prepared for pluralism in the different spheres of Christian life. 


a 
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We must give up the idea that the prayer of the Church means 
that all people use the same formulas, may be in different 
languages. No! We need to go beyond using the regional 
language. The liturgical forms and formulas must arise from 
the life of the community concerned and not be imposed from 
outside, because liturgy is for man, and not man for _liturgy- 
Liturgical pluralism will lead to theological pluralism : we all 
need not accept one formula or a set of formulas as the only 
valid expression of the mystery of Jesus. Each local church 
will be rereading the Scriptures prayerfully and within the 
context of its life. This, however, does not mean that there 
cannot be an area of universal agreement. But one has to 
discern the limits of this area. Similarly there will be different | 
spiritual theologies. The way we sometimes preach a particul- 
ar devotion, one gets the impression that it is absolutely. essen- 
tial for salvation! The history of the Church has given us 
various schools. of spirituality. Various devotions. Why 
should we contemplate that there cannot be new schools of 
spirituality, new and more relevant devotions ? 


One of the formative coneepts of the Vatican II ecclesiology 
is the better understanding of the ministry of the bishop. Since 
he is so significant to the Local Church, he must normally be 
from the local community. Here I am using ‘local’’ not in 
its regional/ecommunal meaning. but in the ecclesial meaning, 
Also the people of this local community should have a say in the 
appointment of the bishop. The bishop should be sensitive to 
the needs of the community, to their opinion. In other words, 
he must work in a spirit of coresponsibility and collegiality 
within his church. Concern for his church does not mean -that 
he should ignore the Church Universal and her need. 


Self-sufficiency is another aspect of the Local Church. First 
of all in terms of personnel, we need to faster local vocations. 
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This is an urgent need today. Due to a_ growing regional 
consciousness, focal christians find it more difficult to accept 
outsiders as pastors, specially when they feel that these outsiders 
do not understand or respect their culture and tradition. There 
is also the danger of neocolonisation. brought about by missiona- 
ries not from the local background. Similarly in matters financial, 
the local community must be able to meet its ordinary needs with 
funds raised from within the community. When a community 
depends on outside funds it is likely to be controlled by a 
funding agency. He who pays the piper calls the tune. So 
too, every local church must have adequate theological expertise. 
This is needed to update the Church, but also to consta- 

ntly review the actual pastoral and missionary activities, Experts. 
from outside, as they are not in direct touch with the realities 
of the Local Church, are not the best people to do the necessary 
evaluation. Even when they are entrusted with this task, they 
need the assistance of local know-how. 


The Local Church is very much permeated by and permeat- 
es the culture of the place. Hence inculturation is another 
important aspect. However, as this concept has created certain 
misunderstandings, a fuller treatment will be given to this topic 


elsewhere. 


The Importance of the Local Church 


There is first the ecclesiological dimension of the Local 
Church : The Church is the pilgrim community of Jesus, a 
community moving towards its fulness, a community in search, a 
community adjusting itself to the needs of the times. All this 
implies greater mobility. It is our experience that the bigger the 
community is, the more difficult it is to change it, to renew it. 
If in order to implement a needed change we wait for the whole 
church to accept it, then I am afraid we will always be a century 


behind the times, and then the change will be useless. Further, 
the catholicity of the Church is more visible in the Loeal Church. 


The Local Church is not only the goal of the missionary 
activity of the church, but more the Church becomes _ local 
the better it can fulfill its missionary task. The Local Church 
is more intelligible to the people. New Christians do not feel 
uprooted but experience the following of Jesus as the fulfilment 
of all that is good and holy in their culture and tradition. So 
too the secular mission of the Church is best understood and 
realized by the people who are fully alive to the needs of their 
place. Once again I am not saying thatinsome spheres of secular 
life we can do away with action on an tnternational basis. But 


here too we need discernment, 


The promotion of the Local Church is the promotion of 
ecumenism. One factor that seems to obstruct. the ecumentcal 
movement is the papal primacy, at least in its historical manifes- 
tation. The more the local churches assume their proper place 
in the Church, the more the. primacy will take its truerole : 
a diakonia of love to maintain the unity of faith, but faith seen 
more as the acceptance of Jesus rather than as accepting a set of 
formulas. Further, in areas, where we have different churches 
already existing side by side, as in Kerala, the possibility of more 
than one local church in the same geographical limits will make 
it easier for the other churches to come into full communion 
while still retaining their specific character. When Christians 
begin to see their community as the Church of Jesus they will 
become more-conscious of the anamoly of the fact that though | 
they profess their belonging to Jesus, the one Lord, and though 
they have all been baptised in one Baptism, yet they cannot come 
together to praise and worship the Lord, to break bread together. 


This desire, we hope, will hasten the ecumenical process. 
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Obstacles in the Formation of the Local Church 


Though the concept of the Local Church is central to the 
theology of Vatican II, yet, I have already stated in the introduc- 
tion, we have still a long way to go before the Local Church is 
more than a mere theological concept. There are several factors 
that explain why this important insight of the Council has not yet 


been effeciively implemented. 


There is, first of all, the fact that though the Council 
Fathers pressed this idea, it was primarily theologians who — 
worked at it. The Church at large, bishops included, haves still 
to really understand what the Local Church means and what it 
implies. Further, there is a wrong idea of loyalty to Rome, of 
obedieance of unity, etc. Hence a concrete step towards the imple- 
mentation of this idea would be to organize a seminar on Vatican 
II theology, a seminar meant for Bishops primarily, and also for 
priests. No change can be brought about without proper 
theological education, and this appzars to be an urgent need of 
the Church in our country. 


To become the Local Church, the community has to overco- 
me alienation from its own roots, Unfortunately, the Church 
in India is very much alienated. In a recent meeting of the Syrian 
Bishops there were some whe were keen that some Syriac eleme- 
nts be still preserved in the litury ! Our alienation has historical 
and theological explanation, but even today one gets the impressi- 
on that a certain defective theological vision is still operative. 
In some quarters there is a feeling that identification with the 
wider community would be a loss of identity. There is thus a 


minority complex ! 


To understand aconcept is not the same as to accept it. 
Is the hierarchy by and large prepared to face the consequences ? 
There is fear that their authority will be undermined, In the 


ho 
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past there has been a sort of holy paternalism in the Church. 
Today the Christian is come of age. He is not prepared to bow 
down before authority with fear and trembling. It is much more 
comfortable for a bishop to say “‘ yes” to Rome, and than have 
everybody else say ‘“‘yes” to him, than to question Rome and 
have everybody question him! Thus, like every other renewal in 
the Church, the formation of the Local Church too calls for a 
real conversion, a metanoia, a change of heart. It is this that 
perhaps, is the most difficult demand of the challenge of the 
Local Church. 


Another vital aspect of the formation of the Local Church 
is its ability to take care of its ordinary needs. As _ long as a 
community depends on outside funds, even for its basic needs, it 
cannot seriously claim to be mature, and hence it cannot claim 
autonomy. Iam not sure than, in spite of all our talk about 
self sufficiency, we really want to free oursclves from our depen- 
dence on foreign funds. It will mean that we will have to live a 
much more austere way of life. as our people cannot give us the 
money we need to continue the life-style we now have. Also the 
moment we begin to collect funds from our own people, they 
will begin to ask for accounts, and once again Iam not sure that 
we churchmen and churchwomen, as a group, are prepared to 
show our accounts to the laity. There seems to be some skelet- 
ons in our cupboard ! 


The formation of the Local Church is not just a change in 
the administration pattern of the Church. It is a way of life. 
This is the reason why the desired changes are slow in coming. 
The Holy Spirit is the architect of the Church. We need to pray, 
we need to discern, we need to be renewed by Him. We need 
a new Pentecost ! 


mame OD ae nee 
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Inculturatior 


Defination 


Though much has been spoken about inculturation for quite 
some time now, yet we have a long way to go as far as the life of 
the Church in India is concerned. Some wonder whether there is 
any need for inculturation at all. Others fear that “all this 
business. of inculturation ’’ will end up ‘with the hinduization 
of the Church or with the loss of its minority character. Still 
others are not convinced of the theological propriety of incultura- 
tion. Hence, in this study, after showing how the Church in 
_ India is factually alienated from the vast majority of the people 
of this land and the reasons for and consequences of such an 
alienation, I shall explain the theological foundation, of incul- 
turation, indicating how inculturation was the norm not only in 
the Old Testament, but also in the preaching of Jesus and in the 
life of the early Church. Then I shall suggest some norms 
and areas in which inculturation is much desired. I shall con- 
clude by trying to show that inculturation is not hinduization. 


An Alienated Church 


There is first the cultural alienation of the Caristian comm- 
unity in India. This does not mean _ that all Christians are 
strangers in this land. But when others accept Jesus and come 
of His Church they feel uprooted, strangers in their own land, 
like fish out of water. We have examples of very learned Hindus 
accepting Jesus, e. g. Brahmabandhu Upadhyaya, who. 
tried to give an Indian form to the message of Jesus. These 
pioneers found little understanding or sympathy from 
Churchmen. They were prophets disowned, or they preferred 
to be Christians without a Church, as was the case of Sadhu 


Sundar Singh. 
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Closely linked with cultural alienation is socio-economic 
alienation. It has been estimated that official Church personnel 
belong to that privileged group, constituting about fifteen per 
cent of this land’s population, who enjoy the comforts of life ! 
Our living standards, the style of formation programnies, the 
investments in mighty buildings, all this marks us out as moneyed 
people, far removed from the vast majority of our people. We 
may console ourselves by saying that we are for the poor. What 
the poor need more is that we BE WITH them. Members of 
many clubs are for the poor; and are we not the Churchmen in 
India-with some exceptions-like these club-members ? 


Reasons for Alienation 


Apart from St. Thomas and De Nobili most others who came | 
to India as missionaries were closely linked with colonial powers. 
Hence it was natural that with the colonial dominion there came 
about a cultural dominion which loyalty to their country seemed 
to demand of the missionaries. New converts gave up their dhotis 
and started using pants! There was also a sense of gratitude 
among new Christians, specially when they belonged earlier to 
the poorer section of the population. They thought that by 
aping the ways of their Churchleaders, they were expressing 
their indebtedness to them. | 


The temptation to impose one’s own culture on new 
converts is all the greater when one is financially assisting the 
missionaries. He who pays the piper calls the tune! This was 
true not only in the days of the Padroado, even today we have 
the phenomenon of neo-colonialism. There is a fear in the local 
community and its future, “‘ the benefactors ’’ may stop helping 
them. Apart from unarticulated pressure from donor agencies, 
there is also the fact that when funds are easily available, then 
the persons being helped tend to become unrealistic in their life 
and thinking. The funds at their disposal are much more than 


most of their countrymen have. Hence their life-style too tends 
to become different from that of the vast majority of the people- 


In the past there has been wrong understanding of mission 
and other related concepts. We failed to distinguish Gospel 
values from the concrete form they had assumed in Europe. So 
too, in matters theological we did not differentiate between dogma 
and the explanation given to it in a particular Christian country. 
So also, we did not have an adequate theology of the religions of 
the world. We naively assumed them to be the work of the 
devil! Thus there was a need to protect new Christians from 
the “contamination of paganism.” Hence we have Christian 
colonies! Or, to be more exact, we have Christian ghettos. 
Even today there are indications that we have not yet freed 
ourselves from the minority complex. 


Consequences of Alienation 


As long as the gospel message comes to me in a language 
that isalien to me I cannot understand it fully. For example, the 
Psalmist prays that the Lord may make him white as snow. Can 
this prayer evoke an echo in the vast majority of our people who 
have had no opportunity to and in all probability never will see 
snow. When f speak of an alien language, I have in mind not 
just words, but all that which man uses to communicate himself : 
thought-patterns' myths, stories, art, architecture, etc. Thus 
alienation becomes a catechetical handicap. 


Alienation is also a missionary handicap. Apart from the 
early St. Thomas Christians those others who have accepted 
Jesus, mostly all belong to scheduled castes and scheduled tribes. 
I am talking about people who were not forced to become 
Christians by the missionaries. Thus the Church in India-except 
perhaps in Kcrala has really no place among those who make t he 
policies of this nation. She has failed to attract, with some 
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exceptions, the educated and well-placed people of this deeply 
religious country. 


Not only have we not impressed the educated but in some 
cases we have positively antagonized them. They think.. that 
Christians are, partly at least, responsible for cultural disintegra- 
tion. I, for.one, do not blame them Over thirty years have 
elapsed since we became an independent nation, and yet even 
today, contrary to all sound educational principles, Churchmen 
still found English-mediun primary schools! Even today we 
read in the matrimonial columns of English dailies and week- 
lies : ‘ Wanted; convent-educated bride...!"’ People who know 
the trends tell us that what is meant by ‘ convent—educated.’’ 
There are people who think that our political loyalties are 
elsewhere. They are afraid that Christians may even demand 
an Isai-stan. If today we see some very revivalistic and “fanatic” 
groups outside the Church, then the Church in this country is 
also responsible for the unhappy turn of events. 


One of the obstacles to our becoming the Local Church is 
the fact of our alienation. Formation of the Local Church means 
that the local community is prepared to rethink its worship, its 
theology, its missionary practice. Only when we are rooted in 
our own tradition, can we really do some creative thinking. At 
the moment the Church in India tends to be a copy of the 
Church in the West. As funds are easily available from the 
West, we do not even take the trouble to tap local resources. 
We find that outside experts are better! Thls failure to become 
the Local Church means that we cannot make our unique contri- 
bution to the Church universal. It is sad to note that during 
discussion of the scheme on the mission of the Church in 
the Second Vatican Council, only three bishops from India spoke, 


and then cnly to make some very minor suggestions. 
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Theological Foundation of Inculturation 


The self understanding of modern man is much more 
holistic than it was in the past. Man is not justasoul somehow 
encaged in a body. His body is vital for him. Without the 
body, man cannot discover himself, perfect himself. He 
needs his body to communicate with other human beings, and 
this communication is essential for his total development. 
Matter, and body is the result of man being ‘spirit and matter. 
This is responsible not merely for the numerical multiplicity 
within the human species but also for the particularity of 
different human races, and of individuals within these human 
families. There is no universal man, except in philosophy 


manuals. 


The experience of being—in-matter is also the experience of 
being-in-time. In case of man, the experience of temporality 
is closely connected with being-in—history. This means that 
man not only goes through successive moments of existence, but 
through these moments he becomes more and more human, more 
_and more self-conscious. Today we have a much deeper under- 
standing of ourselves than did our forefathers. But as this deve- 
lopment is organic, a development within the human family, the 
past is not just somethirg that has passed. It is in some way still 
present. No man is fully the child of his parents alone. He 
is also the child cfatradition that is much older than his parents 
and grand-parents. Thus the individuality of a person is shaped 
not only by the present context in which he finds himself, but 
also by the history of his community. This individuality enters 
the process of perception. No two individuals perceive reality 
in absolutely the same way. This is also true with regard to 
perception of the mystery of God. This does not mean that 
man is so individualized that there cannot be a meaningful dialogue 
between him and his brother. Human experience always has this 
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tension of the particular and the universal. In the past Churc- 
hmen have over-emphasized the universal. Now Inculturation 
tries to give the particular its due place. 


The understanding of man as_ being—in-history has also 
affected our understanding of religion. Religion is not the 
acceptance of some formula, however sacred. It is essentially the 
experience of an incarnate being, Experience always implies the 
individuality of man. If religion is to be meaningful then it 
must necessarily relate to this particular situation. . Thus theology 
is not simply the explaining of God’s Word to the community, 
but an explanation given in a language that they understand, an 
explanation that throws light on their real problems. Similarly, 
liturgy is not worship through a formula that is universal, but 
through an idiom that best expresses this community, its contem- 
porary needs, trials and joys. The liturgy is not merely a matter 
of words, but involves all the self—-communicating expressions of 
men. Since menareso different, they progress towards Christian 
maturity in different ways. There is no one spirituality, one piety, 


one devotion that makes sense to’all men. 


The understanding of man is essentially being-in—history 
has also given Christology a new emphasis. Earlier theologians 
were concerned with the metaphysical aspects of incarnation : one 
person, two natures, hypostatic union, etc. They were busy 
trying to spell out consequences of God becoming man. Today 
Jesus is not so much God—become-man, as God’s presence in 
human history. In Jesus, “God makes our history His own. 
Jesus shows himself as very much rooted in his community and 
iis history. He explains the mystery of the Kingdom using the 
religious symbols of his people, e. g. shepherd, bread from heaven, 
etc. He is in close touch with nature as revealed in his surrou- 
ndings. He speaks of the vine and its branches, the lilies of the 
field, the wheat and the cockle etc. He is fully conscious of the 
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social set—up of his people, their social customs their taboos and 
he uses this knowledge in parables. . 


Jesus is not simply God’s presence in us. Heis also our 
response to God. In using our bread and wine to perpetuate 
his memory, Jesus invites us to constantly bring our gifts, the 
fruits of our labour, the fruit of our land and to offer all this to 
his Father. The Father wishes that the riches of the nations be 
presented to his son as the dowry which his bride, the Chur- 
ch, is expected to bring. The coming of the wise men from 
the East with their gifts is not merely a past event. Every Chris- 
tmas should be a reminder to us to renew our gifts to the Lord. 


The Church is the community of Jesus, God's incarnate 
Word. She has to follow the lead of her founder. She is not 
an institution of dogmas, asystem of sacraments and rites, a code 
of laws. All these are there but are secondary. She is primarily 
the community of those who believe in Jesus. She is God’s 
people on the march. Belonging. to Jesus is not so much the 
acceptance of dogmas than an encounter with the Risen Lord. 
To accept Jesus one need not renounce what belongs to him, as 
long as it does not go against his belonging to Jesus. To bea 
Christian one need not renounce one’s culture, customs, etc. 
This is not a new idea. In the first half of the second century, 
an unknown Christian writer in a letter addressed to a certain 
Diognetus asserts that a Christian’s religion remains invisible 
because in his speech, customs, dress, food, etc., he is in no way 
different from his neighbours. He is at home in every land. 
He has no specific “‘ holy land’. It is significant that Jesus did 
not give any particular sacrednessto any city or temple, as 


Jerusalem and its temple was sacred for the Jews. 
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Inculturation in the Old Testament 


Inculturation is not an idea of modern theologians. We 
find it being practised in the Old Testament. We are told that 
two-thirds of the religious. practices and customs of the Jews are 
of Canaaenite origins. ‘Thus they have shown a tremendous 
courage and_ sense of assimilation With regard to religious 
rites, certain guiding norms can be detected. Rites having a 
largely social function were taken over wholesale, and the 
religious element ignored. Thus when a person was murdered 
and the murderer could not be traced, then a heifer was slain 
and the elders of the city nearest to the slain man came forward 
and washed their hands over the heifer, proclaiming their innoc- 
ence. Originally this sacrifice seems to have been to appease | 
the spirit of the murdered man or to transfer the guilt of the 
unknown murderer to the animal. Now it was meant to ensure 
security for the innocent people near whose city the dead man 
was found ( Dt. 21: 1-9). On the other hand, those rites 
directly opposed to the faith of the Jews were rejected totally. 
Human sacrifice is forbidden ( Dt. 12: 29-31) But there were 
some rites which though against the faith of Israel, could not be 
rejected out of hand as they were popular and had ahold on 
the people. In such situations, a substitute had to be found. 
The Canaanites offered their tithes to Baal; the Jews are directed 
to offer theirs to the Levites and other needy persons. 
(Dt. 26: 12-15 ). 


The feasts of Israel too. were not totally mew _ institutions. 
The Israelites took over existing feasts, linking them with their 
own history. The Passover was originally a pastoral rite, meant 


to secure fecundity of the flock, and drive away harmful spirits. 
The Israelites now offer the Paschal lamb because Yahweh spared 
their first born. (Ex. 12:13) The feast of unleavened bread 
marked the beginning of the barley harvest. For the Israelites, 
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it was a reminder of their hurry when they left Egypt. (Lv. 
23:10) The end of the cereal harvest was celebrated with the 
feast of Weeks, but for the Israelites it was also a reminder of 
the Sinai Covenant. ( Dt. 16:9-12) Similarly, the feast of 
Tabernacles, originally an agricultural feast, recalled their pilgri- 
mage in the desert when they did not have permanent houses, 
but lived in tents. ( Lv. 23: 39-43) The feasts of Unleavened 
Bread, the Seven Weeks, and the Tabernacles were taken over 
from the Canaanites since they were not celebrated till Israel! 
settled in Canaan. 


Also in the prayers of Israel we find the influence of 
neighbouring countries and cultures. Ps. 29 is based on an 
-ancient Canaanite hymn to Baal-Hadad. Ps. 104 is a modified 
version of the long hymn to the Egyptian Aton, When the 
Psalmist describes the kingship of Yahweh, he used imagery 
taken over from the Babylonian tradition. 


Ynculturation in the New Testament 


- Jesus and his immediate disciples were all Jews and spoke 
Aramaic. Yet the New Testament was written in Greek. This was 
for the simple reason that the greater majority of the people 
could understand Greek, as it wasalanguage spoken by the Jews 
of the Dispersion and by the non-Jewish converts. But New 
Testament Greek has its own peculiarities even coining new 
words to suit its needs. It was, however, a question not merely 
of language but also of idiom. Thus, the Gospel according to 
Matthew is addressed to a Jewish community, and so the writer 
has no difficulty in using expressions like ‘‘ even the Gentiles do 
the same.”’ But as Luke is addressing a non—Jewish audience, 
he will say “‘ even sinners do the same.” From these examples 


we see that the New Testament writers were not so concerned 


with the exact words of the Lord, but with what he really 
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wanted to convey. Hence they used ‘expressions that would 
best make clear to their readers the intention of Jesus. 


This concern of the New Testament writers to convey their 
message as clearly as possible to readers made them creative not 
only in the use of language and idiom, but also with regard to. 
the theological framework of the writings. The Letter to the 
Hebrews is addressed to a community of Levites who have 
accepted Jesus. The writer explains to them the meaning of the 
death of Jesus by using the theology of Jewish worship. It is 
only in this letter that Jesus is called hieros ( priest ). Elsewhere 
in-the Pauline corpus, the death of Jesus is explained against a 
more legal background. Similarly, in his prologue John uses 
the word logos while in the priestly prayer of Jesus we have the 
word rhema (17:17) Both these words mean the same, but 
the former had a greater appeal. to the Greek audience who knew 
the importance of logos in their philosophy. 


Norms for Inculturation 


Inculturation is but a consequence of the incarnational 
character of Chritianity. | Hence the process of inculturation is 
guided by the life and preaching of Jesus himself. The physical 
body of Jesus was formed by the presence of the Holy Spirit in 
the Virgin Mother His Church, the mystical body of Jesus, 
was born with the outpouring of that same Spirit. This Spirit 
of Jesus continues to guide the Church and so today if we desire 
to work for an Indian Church, a church in which God’s Word 
will become visible to the people of this land in a way they can 
understand better, than we need very much the guidance of that 
Spirit. Hence prayerful discernment is essential for inculturation. 


It is through his death and resurrection that Jesus forms 
His Church. So, too, today in the Church his death and resu- 
rrection have to become real, not merely a sacramental celebra- 
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tion. We find in the Church some elements that have been 
given undue importance, not so much because they belong to 
the core of the message of Jesus but for certain historical reasons 
or wrong theological principles. The Church will need to 
purge herself of these elements. Certain other elements though 
valid have to be presented in another manner. All this deman- 
ds deep theological study, a study which is both critical and 
creative, a study which will try to study dogmas and other aspe- 
cts of the life of the Church within a historical perspective. 


Inculturation presupposes a good knowledge of the culture 
and religion of the place in which a Christian community finds 
tself This knowledge must be sympathetic, i. e. trying to see 
the culture and religion as the local people see it. This does 
not mean that we put aside our critical faculty. Without this 
knowledge, there is a real danger that inculturation may become 
a naive archaism or superficial electicism. In trying to express 
the Word of God in the local medium, be it language, art, etc., 
we must make sure that the medium is relevant to people today. 
In other words, inculturation is not a call to make the Church 
a museum of outdated forms. So too, we have to make sure 
that the forms, concepts, thought—patterns we absorb really help 
in expressing the mystery of Jesus. It is almost superfluous to 
say that in this process the present understanding of Jesue itself 
will go through a death and resurrection. Inculturation is not 
Simply translation but a real transformation. 


One of the reasons why inculturation sometimes meets with 
resistance is that there has not been adequate catechesis on the 
subject. Ignorance breeds suspicion. As a rule, no change 
should be enforced in the Church without adequate catechesis. 
Inculturation is but one aspect of the Local Church. 
This should be made clear not only to the laity but also. 
toothers who are sceptical to it. There is some fear in the 
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minds of people that inculturation may mean the loss of 
unity. Behind this fear is the presupposition that 
unity means uniformity. Due to alienation brought about by 
wrong understanding of Christianity, many Christians) may | 
not be familiar with the riches of their national culture. Acc- 
ordingly, there is a need to explain the symbols, forms of art, 
etc., that would enter the formation of the Local Church. 
Inculturation is not the work of some specialists. It is a 
process involving the whole Christian community. Theref- 
ore, an action—reflection method will best serve to promote 
healthy inculturation. ) | 


Sometimes the word “ inculturation ’’ can be misleading. It 
can give the impression that it is not more than an attempt to — 
absorb the best in the given culture. For this reason some 
theologians prefer the word “ contextualization ’’. This signifies 
that the Local Church has to make her own not merely the 
culture of a place, but is intimately related to the over-all 
situation. Thus inculturation is a way of life that brings us 
closer to the people. It means there is a deep love and sympathy 
for the people whose culture is being explored as a possible 
expression of the Gospel. This love and sympathy will lead 
us to share in the socio—economic struggle of that people. So 
the commitment to social justice is part of our contextualization 
in this land. Without commitment to social justice, inculturation 
will be only a convenient escape. Jesus, in accepting of his 
Jewish-ness, accepted the hardships and difficulties of his people. 


Some Areas of Inculturation 


The liturgy is both the summit towards which the activity of 
the Church is directed, and the fount from which her power 
flows. Hence the liturgy is one very important sphere for incul- 
turation. Liturgy is not merely ritual, but a prophetic proclama- 
tion. Therefore it is natural that the Word of God proclaimed 
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in the liturgical assembly should be intelligible to the people and 
come as the good news for themin the here and now. Through 
liturgical worship, the praying community is’ offering not ‘merely 
bread and wine, but all the fruits of their land, all the products 
of their labour. Liturgy is also the .source of spirituality and 
theology. There is no doubt of the importance of inculturation 
in the liturgy. | 


The language used in liturgical worship must be’ one that 
is not only known to the people, but felt by them. Prayer is 
more a matter of the heart than of the head. Local musical and 
art traditions will be incorporated into the liturgy. Even the 
architecture of the house of worship will draw. inspiration from 
the culture of the place. The. gestures and postures that form 
part of litugical worship, vestments of the ministers, colours and 
material of liturgical articles will be native in origin. : Today, 
there is a difference of opinion about the reading of non—Biblical 
scriptures in the liturgy, which have to be sorted out first among 
the theologians. ovideR 


The liturgy is not a drama for which we put on. strange 
garments. It is or at least should be an expression of life. If 
liturgical inculturation is to make any sense, it must be accomp- 
anied by lifestyle inculturation.. The language of the place 
should be familiarto vs. [I have comeacross priests and bishops 
who do not know the language of the region they serve, . Chris- 
tians in India should learn to understand and appreciate Indian 
art, music, painting and sculpture. Our names and ways of 
dress should not mark us off as different from our countrymen, 
This is true also of clergy and religious. All this is important, 
but what is more important is that we assimilate certain values 
that are characteristic to our land: simplicity, silence, hospitality... 


In our spiritual life we could explore the possibilities of 
Indian forms of prayer. Yoga can help us to greater peace of 
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mind and self—awareness, both of which are very important for 
a deep life of prayer: The repetition of the name of the Lord 

as a form of prayer is not unknown in the Christian Orient. — 
‘Our spiritual lives will be enriched by reading the writings of the 
many saints of our land, some of whom have been profound 


mystics. 


Our apostolate too must reflect our concern for incultura- 
tion. It is sad to note that few Churchmen seem to realise the 
need for dialogue with men of other faiths. Even if we accept 
this need, when it comes to assigning personnel for this vital 
aspect of mission we do not seem to be very keen about it. 
Inter-faith dialogue could achieve permaneat expression 
through an ashram. We may need to evaluate the culture 
of this land. Primary schools having English as their medium 


are counter—signs. 


If we wish to take up inculturation in a serious way, it is 
imperative that we do some over—hauling of formation houses. 
By and large these houses are replicas of the colonial days and 
of a colonial theology. The fact that most depend on foreign | 
funds partly explains why they are so far removed from the 
common people. Pop culture seems to fit better in these institu- 
tions than real art. Candidates for religious life and the priest- 
hood who come to them are very often from poor families with 
a traditional outlook Soon they become alienated culturally 
and socio—economically from their people. As a colleague in 
the seminary once remarked : ‘* We first alienate them and_ then 
try to inculturate them !” | 


Inculturation or Hinduization 


In some parts of the Church in India there is a grave 
apprehension about inculturation. It is held that in the guise 
of inculturation we are taking over Hindu practices and_ beliefs 
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and this will destroy the identity of Christianity. If the Hindus 
realize we are oopying their ways then they will be all the more 
convinced that all religions are the same, or even that theirs 
is superior. There istherefore no point in accepting Christianity. 
These are some of the fears of some of our brethren. 


It is pertinent here to say a word about religious “ langua- 
ge.’’ Religious expression is primarily through symbols rather 
than through concepts. Concepts are very clear, but limited. 
Symbols have a certain ambiguity and thus lend themselves to a 
greater applicability. For example, a kiss given by a child 
to a flower is different from that given by the same child 
to his mother. A kiss given bya man to his sister is very much 
different from that given by the same man to a prostitute. The 
_ kiss of Judas was perhaps unique in the history of Kissing ! Thus 
symbols presuppose a cartain matrix, a certain context that gives 
them greater content or better still defines the content with 
greater clarity. Because a man kisses a prostitute with nothing 
but passion does not prevent others from kissing their dear ones 
with love. 


Symbols have their origin in the experience of man. The 


depth of a symbol depends on the depth of the experience itself. 
The religious experience of man is thought to be this deepest and 
symbols arising from it will have the greatest appeal. Symbols 
express less of a thematic content, and more an existential respo- 
nse, a personal disposition. They are more evocative and _ less 
descriptive. [I shall explain this by taking the case of Abraham. 
He is a man of faith, nay, the father of the faithtul. His faith 
was deep though he did not believe in the Holy Trinity and_ all 
the other dogmas of the Church. There were positive defects 
in the idea Abraham had of God. From what the book of 
Genesis says, his Yahweh was one among other gods, and he 
wanted a sacrifice. If St. Paul presents Abraham as a model 
for believers, it is not because of the ideas he had about Yahweh, 
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dut because of his total surrender to God. To put it differently 


Abraham does not stand for a. credal’ formula, « but symbolizes | 


the disposition of faith, an existential reality. By accepting 
him as our father, we do not make his credo our own but 
try to give ourselves ‘in’ trust to God, as he did. When in 
our efforts to inculturate the Gospel message we use symbols 
from the Hindét tradition it is because these symbols, being 
associated with the religious experience of Our ancestors are, 
the deepest in this land. By using them we are not making our 
own the credal content of the matrix in which these symbols 
are originally situated, but expressing our response to God as 
He reveals Himself to us in Jesus Christ. By claiming 
Abraham as our father in faith we do not become Jews. So too, 
by using Hindu symbols we do not become Hindus. This is true 
also of religious rites. The Jews who took so much from the 
Canaanites in their religious rites and festivals remained the 


people of God. 


It may help to keep in mind another aspect of our faith. 
We believe that there is only one God, that He is the father 
of all and, that He wishes all to be saved. This means that in 
all the religious traditions of the world, His love has been at work. 
Whatever is beautiful, whatever noble, whatever sacred in all these 
religious traditions—and there are much to be appreciated— 
comes fromthe bounty of this one Father. This again is not a 
new idea inthe Church. The early Fathers of the Church spoke 
of the seeds of the Word. Through inculturation the Church 
is gathering these scattered seeds so that the harvest may be 
plentiful. 


We can look at the above principle in another way. The 
Father has been preparing humanity to receive his supreme gift, 
Jesus. We can safely think that all these religious traditions have 
in them certain pointers towards Jesus. It follows that in order to 
understand Jesus fully, we need to understand these pointers. 
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However, since these pointers are not ideas but part of a religi- 
ous experience, we can understand them only, by experiencing 
them. Let me try to explain this by an example. I go and 
consult a marrige counsellor. He does not know my wife. He 
explains some of the aspects of human relationships that form 
part of married life. By meeting this counsellor, by following 
his advice the love between my wife and me deepens. So too, 
personally I believe that the Christian can only gain by the study 
and prudent assimilation of some of the elements from _ other 
religious traditions.: The mystery of Jesus is so profound that 
we need all the wisdom and religious experience of mankind to 
_ understand it more deeply. 
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Fr. Subhash Anand, M.A.,Ph. D.,who is a prolific writer 
in theological! and indological journals and a challeng- 
ing speaker at Consultations and conferences, aims to 
encourage reflection & cooperation of the many that seek 
to transferthe topics treated from real life of the Church 
in India today. Informative and shockingly frank the aut- 
hor would be happy to come in dialogue with his readers. 


Engelbert Zeitler, SVD. 


if the First Vatican Council gives supreme importance 
to the Roman Pontiff, Vatican Il gives the episco- 
pacy the impertance that really belongs to it ..... 
The need of decentralization and co-responsibility . 
is felt at all level... There has to be due consult- 
ation that is characterized by real openness... The 
abuse of authority is as harmful to the Church as 
disobedience, if not more. 


If we wish to take up inculturation in a _ serious 
way, it is imperative that we do some over-hauling 
of formation houses.... By claiming Abraham as our 
father, we do not become Jews. So too, by using 
Hindu symbols we do not become Hindus.... The 
Jews, who took so mush from the Canaanites in their 
religious rites and festivals, remained the people of 
God ... Through inculturation the Church is gathering 
these scattered seeds so that the harvest may be. 
plentiful. . 
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